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The  question  of  food  for  the  human  family,  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  is  one  of  vast  importance.  Not  only  the  health,  comfort, 
and  usefulness  of.  the  individual  are  affected  by  it,  but  also  the 
strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation  itself.  With  the  wastes  of 
the  systems  replenished  with  good,  nutritious  food,  the  body  be- 
comes healthy,  well  developed  and  vigorous,  capable  of  endurance, 
and  effective  work  in  any  well  directed  line  of  industry.  With  vig- 
orous bodies  we  find  active,  strong  minds,  capable  of  grappling  with 
and  successfully  disposing  of  the  many  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State  and  nation. 

Our  last  Legislature  believed  that  in  the  important  matter  of 
human  food,  some  x)rotection  should  be  thrown  around  the  pur- 
chaser, and  very  Avisely  ])assed  what  is  known  as  the  "Pure  Food 
Law."  The  important  features  of  the  law  are,  in  brief,  these: 
That  articles  of  food  and  drink  sli'ill  !«>  sold  for  what  they  are.  If 
labeled  and  sold  as  pure,  that  they  shall  be  pure.  If  goods  are 
mixed,  or  compounded  of  different  grades  or  ingredients,  that  they 
shall  be  so  marked  and  sold.  Also,  that  no  ingredient  that  is  injur- 
ious to  health  can  be  incorporated  v>ith  any  article  of  tood. 

These  are  simple  propositions  easily  understood,  ;uid  it  is  with 
satisfaction  I  note  that  reputable  manufacturers  and  dealers  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  conform  to,  and  acquiesce  in  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law  As  a  general  rule,  goods  branded  "mixtures"  or  "com- 
pounds," would  itidicate  a  lower  grade,  consequently  of  less  value. 
This,  however,  may  have  exceptions,  as  in  case  of  blending  two  or 
inore  articles  of  standard  and  equal  value. 

A  label  like  the  following:  "We  guarantee  the  goods  contained 
in  Ihis  package  to  be  absolutely  pure,  made  from  fresh  fruit  and 
granulated  sugar,"  etc.,  etc.,  now  in  use  by  a  manufacturer,  carries 
-^'.'itli  it  an  assurance  of  confidence,  while  one  in  the  same  line  of 
goods  labeled  "mixture"  or  "compound,"  would  not  carry  with  it  the 
assurance  of  confidence  in  its  purity  the  formier  one  did;  yet,  if  there 
is  nothing  deleterious  to  health  in  the  mixture,  the  law  is,  appar- 
ently, complied  with. 

The  two  questions  exciting  the  most  interest,  are  those  of  food 
colors,  and  food  preservatives.  One  of  our  chemists,  Henry  Leff- 
mann,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  has  written  a  short  treatise  on  these  subjects, 
which,  by  permission,  I  insert: 
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FOOD  COLORS  AND  FOOD  PRESERVATIVES. 


By  Henry  Leffmann,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

"To  discuss  this  important  topic  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume.  I 
wish  to  present  here  only  some  facts  as  regards  the  present  methods  and  the 
possible  sanitary  results.  The  artificial  coloring  of  food  has  been  practiced  for 
a  long  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  much  earlier  times,  when  the  effects 
of  mineral  colors  were  almost  unknown,  and  the  supervision  of  the  composition 
of  food  far  less  developed  than  at  present,  the  damage  done  to  health  by  the 
reckless  use  of  colors  was  very  great.  The  constant  attacks  made  by  sanitary 
authorities  on  the  use  of  mineral  substances  in  food  have  tended  to  decrease 
the  use  of  them,  and  it  is  comparatively  rarely  that  we  find  arsenic,  copper  or 
lead  colors  in  food.  Among  the  substances  long  used  and  commonly  regarded  as 
harmless,  are  the  vegetable  colors,  indigo,  turmeric,  annatto  and  logwood,  and 
the  animal  color  cochineal.  While  there  is  but  little  positive  physiologic  or 
clinic  evidence  to  show  that  the  continued  use  of  these  bodies  in  small  amounts 
is  harmless,  yet  it  seems  to  be  generally  held  that  they  may  be  employed,  pro- 
vided the  object  is  not  to  conceal  inferiority  or  adulteration.  Thus,  there  is 
little  opposition  to  the  coloring  of  candy  with  cochineal,  since  every  one  knows 
that  red  candy  must  be  colored  with  something,  but  there  is  objection  to  the  im- 
itation of  wine  color  by  adding  cochineal  to  diluted  alcohol,  since  the  purpose  is 
to  deceive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  article. 

Almost  all  the  old  methods  have,  however,  been  overthrown  by  the  remarka- 
ble progress  in  the  production  of  artificial  colors,  whose  name  is  legion,  for  they 
are  many. 

Of  those  colors  it  may  be  said  that,  fortunately,  they  appear  to  be  without 
appreciable  toxic  qualities,  except,  perhaps,  in  large  and  repeated  doses.  Their 
distinct  character,  especially  their  high  tinctorial  power,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  taken  by  mistake,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  cumula- 
tive power.  An  incidental  danger  from  their  use  arises  from  the  presence  of 
poisonous  mineral  matters,  either  accidentally  introduced  or  purposely  added  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy,  or  permanence  of  the  article.  Thus,  fuchsin  often  con- 
tains distinct  amounts  of  arsenic,  and  I  have  found  appreciable  traces  of  cop- 
per in  every  sample  of  Bismarck  brown  I  have  tested.  Some  colors  are  sold 
in  definite  combination  with  zinc  chlorid.  All  such  mineral  matter  will  have 
injurious  action,  and  it  is  important  that  anyone  who  uses  colors  in  food  should 
ascertain  the  freedom  from  such  impurities.  Some  confectioners  do  this,  but 
many  use  what  the  dealers  offer,  without  any  thought  of  the  effects.  We  owe 
to  Theodore  Weyl,  of  Berlin,  our  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  long 
continued  use  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  and  his  results  indicate  that  a  few  colors, 
notably  some  of  the  yellows,  are  poisonous.  It  must  be  borne  in  mdnd,  how- 
ever, that  except  as  to  some  almost  negative  experiences  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, all  information  as  to  the  toxic  action  of  these  bodies  is  drawn 
from  experiences  on  lower  animals,  and  there  is  uncertainty  in  carrying  infer- 
ences from  these  to  the  human  system. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  practice  of  using  colors  to  conceal  the  nature 
or  quality  of  goods,  and  in  this  phase,  of  course,  the  w'holesomeness  of  the  color 
is  but  a  part  of  the  question.  Whether  hurtful  or  not,  the  sanitary  authorities 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  prohibit  such  uses.  Among  the  foods  largely  colored 
with  a  view  to  enhance  their  salability  are  milk  and  milk  products.  The  com- 
munity at  large  tends  to  regard  a  rich  yellow  tint  as  evidence  of  good  quality 
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in  these  articles,  and  dealers  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  such  opinions. 
A  color  long  used  by  dairymen  and  milk  purveyors  is  annatto.  I  think  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  injurious.  It  is  said  that  some  specimens 
of  annatto  are  prepared  by  fermenting  with  urine,  but  this  is  doubtful,  and 
there  are  certainly  brands  which  are  free  from  this  taint.  It  is  a  vegetable 
color,  of  considerable  tinctural  power.  Associated  with  turmeric,  it  is  now  found 
in  several  prepared  "butter,"  "milk,"  and  "cheese"  colors.  The  solution  is  usu- 
ally obtained  by  the  use  of  some  mixed  oil  (cotton  seed  or  olive),  or  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  have  a  watery  solution,  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  oily 
liquids  are  added  especially  for  use  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  watery  solutions 
are  suitable  for  milk  as  well.  I  have  experimented  with  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  commercial  preparations.  The  mixture  of  colors  employed  renders  the 
analysis  uncertain,  but  it  is  evident  that,  as  noted  above,  annatto  and  turmeric 
are  the  favorite  ingredients.  Methyl  orange  is,  however,  also  used.  The  follow- 
ing formulae,  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Druggists'  Circular,  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  these  preparations: 

Annatto  seed,  bruis?d  

Turmeric,   

Ammonium  carbonate  

Cottonseed  oil,   

Lard,    '^^ 

Extract  of  annatto  

Turmeric   ^ 

TIT,-                                                                                    . .  2V'>  ozs. 
Logwood  chips  

Cottonseed  oil  

The  detection  of  annatto  color  in  milk  is  easy.    The  sample  is  mixed  with  a 
little  baking  soda,  and  a  piece  of  unsized  paper  partly  immersed  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  hours.    The  immersed  part  becomes  tinted  orange.    For  the 
.    detection  of  methyl  orange  or  other  coal-tar  colors  in  milk,  clean  undyed  wool 
should  be  used,  the  sample  being  previously  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  caramel  is  used  as  a  milk  color.    Its  detection  is  difhcult. 

Concerning  food  preservatives,  we  find  almost  as  great  a  lack  of  facts  as  with 
colors.    We  have  not  so  large  a  list  to  consider,  because  although  many  pre- 
servative bodies  are  known,  some  are  too  costly  or  too  characteristic  in  color, 
taste  and  smell,  and  others  are  so  well  known  as  dangerous  that  the  most  un- 
scrupulous persons  would  not  use  them.    Among  the  preservatives  which  are 
available  for  addition  to  food,  we  find  common  salt,  potassium  nitrate  (nite;-). 
various  sulfites,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  sodium  benzoate,  boric  acid,  borax 
and  baking  soda.    Salt  and  niter  are  used  for  meats,  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  them  here.    Salicylic  acid  and  borax  have  been  of  late  years 
widely  used,  especially  for  fermentable  articles,  ;  uch  as  beer,  milk  and  pre- 
served fruits.    Sodium  benzoate  has  also  a  fair  use.    These  articles  are  sold 
under  various  names,  such  as  "preservaline,"  "conservaline,"  "rex  magnus, ' 
which  give  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  body.    I  examined  lately  a  series  of  five 
of  these  preparations  put  up  by  the  same  firm.    A  preservative  for  cider  was 
found  to  be  salicylic  acid;  a  preservative  for  meat  and  milk  was  found  to  be 
borax.    Another  sample  contained  salt  and  baking  soda.    The  preparations  were 
highly  recommended  as  harmless  and  efficient  and  sold,  of  course,  at  higher 
prices  than  they  could  be  obtained  for  under  their  proper  names.    I  know  from 
conversation  with  dairymen  that  a  milk  preservative,  consisting  of  borax  is 
largely  used  to  keep  milk  without  the  aid  of  ice. 
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When  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  those  articles  is  discussed, 
the  sanitary  chemist  is  easily  put  on  the  defensive  by  the  question,  Do  you  know 
wherein  these  bodies  are  harmful?  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  only  limited 
data  available  for  reply.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these  bodies  interfere  with  di- 
gestion. Salicylic  acid,  for  instance,  prevents  the  digestion  of  starch,  but  boric 
acid  does  not  seem  to  do  this.  It  was  long  ago  shown  that  borax  interferes 
somewhat  with  peptic  digestion,  but  this  is  probably  by  neutralizing  the  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice.  Nevertheless,  we  must  decide,  I  think,  against  the  general 
use  of  food  preservatives  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  long  continued  use  of  small 
doses,  and  it  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  because  we  have  not  ob- 
served harm,  it  does  not  occur. 

Processes  of  digestion  are  allied  to  processes  of  decomposition,  in  so  far  that 
[he  latter  are  frequently  preceded  by  transformation  under  the  influence  of  fer- 
ments. We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  whatever  prevents  putrefaction  must, 
at  least,  delay  digestion.  This,  as  noted  above,  has  been  actually  shown  with 
regard  to  some  preservatives. 

In  many  forms  of  food,  the  use  of  preservatives  will  encourage  negligence 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  permit  the  use  of  inferior  or  slightly  decom- 
posed materials. 

The  methods  of  preservation  are  not  wholly  understood,  and  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  use  a  large  amount  of  the  preservative  to  insure  success. 

As  long  as  the  sale  of  such  articles,  under  proprietary  names,  continues,  there 
is  no  guarantee  as  to  what  may  be  used.  A  dealer  may  to-day  sell  salicylic 
acid  under  the  title  "anti-spoil,"  and  to-morrow  may  substitute  some  even  more 
dangerous  body,  if  it  be  cheaper  and,  at  least,  equally  eflicient. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  use  of  these  preservatives  in  food  should  be  disal- 
lowed. At  any  rate,  those  using  them  should  be  obliged  to  indicate  on  the  pack- 
age the  amount  and  nature  of  the  material  used,  and  it  would  also  be  tO'  the 
interest  of  public  policy,  that  proprietary  or  copyright  privileges  should  be 
withheld  from  all  manufactures  which  are  intended  for  secretly  modifying 
foods." 

Besides  the  qnes^tion  oi:'  anti  septics  and  coloring  matter,  adultera- 
tions of  a  deceptive  nature  for  ijrotit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer, 
at  the  exjiense  of  consumers,  are  very  common.  For  instance,  so- 
called  fruit  jams,  containing  perhaps  no  fruit  or  sugar,  whatever, 
but  made  from  glucose,  tlavortnl  with  essential  oils  and  artihcially 
colored  to  represent  various  natural  fruits.  To  add  to  the  deception, 
Tiujorhy  or  other  seeds  are  added  to  the  mixture  to  represent  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  etc.  Analysis  often  shows  that  so-called  cream 
of  tartar  is  frequently  entirely  spurious,  not  having  a  particle  of 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  mixture;  yet  they  are  sold,  and  the  people  buy, 
supposing  the  goods  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name. 

In  Ohio,  with  a  pure  food  law  since  1884,  and  a  commissioner  to 
enforce  the  same  since  1886,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
tlie  lasi  anniKi]  report,  we  flind  that  samples  of  sixty-three  different 
kinds  of  commodities,  used  as  food  and  drink,  were  adulterated 
in  various  ways,  as  proven  by  careful  analysis.  In  otir  own 
State,  where  no  law  has  been  in  force,  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive Avluvt  the  extent  of  food  adulteration  really  is.    While  a  reform 
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in  the  direction  of  ijure  food  may  apparently  increase  tlie  price 
of  some  articles,  consumers  want  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact:  That  in 
buying  cheap  products,  they  often  pay  their  money  for  materials 
absolutely  worthless.  To  illustrate,  1  refer  to  the  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  pepper  containing'  sixty  per  cent,  of  buckwheat  hulls,  saw- 
dust and  sand.  The  fact  is  plain  that  when  you  buy  an  honest  arti- 
cle for  what  it  is  worth,  you  never  get  cheated,  while  low  grade, 
adulterated  goods  are,  generally,  dear  at  any  price. 

Herewith  are  appended  a  few  official  analyses  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  From  these,  dealers  and  consumers  can  derive  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  A'arious  lines  of  goods  in  which  adulterations  are  the 
most  common.  With  due  regard  for  vested  property  rights,  as  far 
as  relates  to  goods  in  stock,  I  desire  to  caution  dealers  that  in  replen- 
ishing the  same,  a  strict  conformity  to  the  law  will  be  required. 


ALLSPICE. 

Ground  allspice,  from  ,  Lower  Salem,  O.    Producers,  ,  Parkersburg, 

W.  Va. 

Ash,    4.50 

Allspice — Roasted  cocoanut  shells. 

Ground  allspice,  from   ,  Canal  Dover. 

Water,    6.25 

Volatile  oil   0.90 

Fixed  oil  and  resin,   3.00 

Ash,    2.06 

Contains  50  per  cent,  ground  shells. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Baking  powder,  from  ,  West  Fifth.    Producers,  ,  Second  street,  city. 

Phosphatic  powder,  mixed  with  starch.    Baking  powder  substitute.    Not  pure. 

T.  A.  F.  baking  powder,  from  ,  Walnut.    Producers,  ,  Walnut. 

Starch   50.0 

Phosphatic  powder,    50.0 

Not  pure. 

BEEF,  WINE  AND  IRON. 

Beef,  wine  and  iron,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  New  York 

city. 

Total  solids,    13.84 

Ash,    0.373 

Ash  contains  iron;  no  albuminoids.    Preparation  is  of  wine  and  iron;  contains 
no  beef. 

Beef,  wine  and  iron,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producer,   ,  New  York 

city. 

Alcohol,    13.31 

Total  solids,    14.27 

Free  acid  as  tartaric,    0.42 

■     Ash,    0.33 

■  Ferric  oxide   0.16 
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Equivalent  to  citrate  of  iron,    0.61 

Citrate  of  iron  in  one  tablespoonful,    1.4b  grs. 

Salicylic  acid   Trace. 

Extract  of  beef,    None. 

Beef,  wine  and  iron.    Producers,   ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alcohol,  by  weight,    9.19 

Alcohol,  volume,    12.05 

Solids,    18.96 

Albuminoids,    1.56 

Ash   0.90 

Ferric  chloride,    0.48 

Contains  no  wine. 

Beef,  wine  and  iron,  from  ,  London,  0.    Producer,   ,  N.  Y. 

Solid  extract,    12.71 

Alcohol,    12.26 

Ash   0.24 

F.  c.  2  degrees  3   0.15 

Contains  no  beef  extracts. 

BUTTER. 

Dairy  butter,  from   . 

Water,    11.6 

Salt,    4.2 

Casein,    1.6 

Butter  fat,    22.6 

Other  fats   60.0 

Coloring — analine  dye. 

Butter,  from  ,  Pfeifer,  O.    Producer,   ,  Pfeifer,  O. 

Water,    23.50 

Butter  fat,    62.56 

Casein   3.34 

Ash,    10.60 

Rancid  butter,  incorporated  with  milk. 

Butter,  from  ,  Dayton. 

Salt,    2.20 

Butter  fat   57.70 

Other  fats,    31.10 

Curd   1.10 

Water,    8.90 

Consists  of  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  oleomargarine  and  butter. 

Butter,  from  ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Water  '.   5.80 

Salt   2.05 

Curd   1-03 

Butter  fat,   6.20 

Other  fats   84.92 

Colored  with  methyl  orange. 

BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR. 

Buckwheat  flour,  from   ,  Toledo,  O.    Producer,   ,  Toledo,  0. 

Buckwheat  flour,  about   70 

Corn  meal   30 

Ash  ,   7 
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Buckwheat  flour,  from   ,  Troy,  O.    Producer,   ,  Dayton,  O. 

Buckwheat  flour,  about,    75.0 

Wheat   25.0 

Ash   4.3 

Contains  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  sodium  bicarbonate,  aluminum,  sulphate  and 
salt. 

Buckwheat  flour,  from   ,  Paulding,  O.    Producers,   ,  Indianai  oils, 

Ind. 

Buckwheat  flour,  about   70.0 

•    Wheat,    30.0 

Ash,    4.7 

Contains  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  sodium  bicarbonate,  aluminum,  sulphate  and. 
salt. 

Buckwheat  flour,  from   ,  Oak  Harbor,  O.  Producer,  ,  Oak  Harbor,  0. 

Buckwheat  flour,  about,    66.0 

.    Wheat,    33.0 

Ash   0.6 

CANDY. 

Candy,  from   •,  Chillicothe,  O.    Producers,  ,  Chillicothe,  O. 

Cane  sugar,    65.93 

Reducing  sugar,    15.53 

Dextrine,    12.30 

Ash   0.24 

Colors — Methyl  orange,  methyl  violet,  aniline  black  and  casein. 

Candy  from  ,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Cane  sugar,    67.50 

Reducing  sugar   16.12 

Dextrine   11.30 

Ash   0.16 

Colors — Cochineal  and  an  acid  yellow  coal-tar  color. 

CATSUP. 

Catsup,  from   ,  Bellaire,  O.    Producei-s,  —  ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Total  solids   12.72 

Acids  as  acetic   1.20 

Ash   1.98 

Salicylic  acid,  very  high  amount.    Color,  methyl  orange. 

Catsup  from   ,  North  Baltimore,  O.    Producers,   ,  Sandusky,  O. 

Solids,    38.5 

Ash,    4.5 

Salicylic  acid   0.27 

Artificial  color. 

CIDER. 

Sweet  cider,  from  ,  Cleveland,  O.    Producers,  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Solids   14.50 

Ash,    0.29 

Acetic  acid,    0.60 

Sugar,    10.50 

Phosphoric  acid   None. 

Salicylic  acid,  4.5  grains  to  pint. 
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Preserved  cider,  lYom  ,  Tiffin,  O.    Producers,  ,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Acid  as  malic,    0.731 

Extract  at  100  degrees  C   3.84 

Fruit  sugar,    0.5 

Asii   0.53 

Alcoliol  '.   7.25 

Preserved  witti  salicylic  acid. 

Pear  cider,  from   ,  Fostoria,  O.    Producers,  ,  Cliicago,  Ills. 

Solids   16.01 

Tartaric  acid,    0.49 

Reducing  sugar,    8.00 

Alcohol   None. 

Ash   0.08 

Preserved  with  salicylic  acid;  artificial  color  and  flavor. 

Orange  cider,  from  ,  Columbus,  O.    Producer,  ,  Columbus,  O. 

Solid  extract   15.19 

Reducing  sugar,    6.90 

Cane  sugar   7.42 

Ash  ;   0.11 

Acid  calcium  phosphate,    0.17 

Compound  containing  no  fruit  juice. 

CHEESE. 

Cheese,  from  ,  Cleveland,  0. 

Water,    60.01 

Fat,    2.60 

Ash,    4.89 

Casein,    32.35 

Skimmed  cheese  with  excessive  water. 

Cheese,  from   ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Water,    38.06 

Fat,  ;   23.02 

Ash   3.61 

Fats  contain  19.7  butter  and  80.3  per  cent,  cotton  seed  oil.    Filled  cheese. 

Full  cream,  from  ,  Cincinnati,  O.    Producers,  •  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Water   34.2 

Fat   24.5 

Ash   3.2 

Casein  sugar;  albuminoids,    36.0 

CINNAMON. 

Ground  cinnamon,  from  ,  Jackson,  O.    Producers,  ,  Chillicothe,  0. 

Ash   6.60 

Rice  hulls,  slight  quantity. 

Cassia,  slightly  adulterated  with  rice  hulls. 

Cinnamon,  fi'om   ,  Woodsfield,  O.    Producer,   ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Ash,   18.79 

Gypsum   15.00 

Turmeric,   • 

Rice  hulls  

Bread  or  crackers,   

Charcoal,   

Cassia,   
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Cinnamon,  from   .  Ripley,  O.    Producers,   ,  Claicago,  111, 

Ash   7.12 

Turmeric,  slight  amount. 

Slight  adiilteratior.  with  turmeric,  but  too  little  to  notice. 

Cinnamon,  from   ,  Beallsville,  0.    Producers,   ,  Zanesville,  O. 

Ash,    5.55 


Bread  or  crackers 

Rice  flour  

Cassia,   


.  CLOVES. 

Ground  cloves,  from   ,  Delaware,  O. 

Ash   1.66 

Almost  exclusively  ground  cocoanut  shells.    Odor  and  taste  of  cloves  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Ground  cloves,  from   ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Moisture   15.00 

Extractives,    15.00 

Ash,   5.50 

Not  pure.    Deprived  of  oil. 

Ground  cloves,  from   ,  Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Moisture,    8.00 

Alcoholic  extract,    15.00 

Volatile  o.il,    10.00 

Not  pure. 

Ground  cloves,  from  ,  Beech  and  Glemway. 

Moisture   12.00 

Alcoholic  extractive   16.00 

Ash,    7.50 

Not  pure.    Deprived  of  oil. 

COFFEE. 

Coffee,  from  ,  Toledo.  O. 

Extract  with  water   1.58 

Coating,    None. 

Caffein,    1.20 

Consists  chiefly  of  coffee  screenings  or  damaged  coffee. 

Fresh  Java,  from  .    Producers,   ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Coffee   69.50 

Cereals   21.50 

Chicory   9.00 

Caramel  coffee,  from   ,  Randolph.    Producers,  ,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Wheat  and  barley  hulls  roasted  with  sugar,  contains  no  coffee. 

Fancy  Rio,  from   ,  Central  avenue. 

Examination  showed  no  selection,  but  a  low  grade  of  coffee,  containing  much 
extraneous  matter. 

CODFISH. 

Codfish,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Jobber,   ,  Columbus,  0. 

Not  codfish. 

Codfish,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Jobber,   .  Columbus.  0. 

Not  codfish. 
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CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

Cream  of  tartar,  from  ,  Diamond.    Producers,  ,  Canton. 

Corn  starch   25.2 

Calcium  acid  phosphate   33. S 

Gypsum   37.3 

Moisture   3.7 

Contains  no  cream  of  tartar. 

Cream  of  tartar,  from   ,  Mogadore.    Producers,   .  Cleveland,  O. 

Flour   10.00 

Alum   8.70 

Gypsum   70.00-  , 

Cream  of  tartar,    10.40 

Silica,  etc.,    0.30 

Water   0.60 

Cream  of  tartar,  from  ,  Toledo,  O.    Producer,  ,  Toledo,  O. 

Consists  of  ammonia  alum  burnt.    Contains  no  cream  of  tartar. 

Cream  of  tartar,  from   ,  Ravenna. 

Calcium  acid  phosphate,    24.3 

Gypsum   31.9 

Corn  starch,    28.2 

Water   15.6 

Contains  no  cream  of  tartar. 

Cream  of  tartar,  from   ,  SufReld.    Producers,  ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gypsum   76.60 

Cream  of  tartar   17.40 

Calcium  tartrate   2.50 

Moisture   3.50 

Cream  of  tartar,  from   ,  Matamoras,  O. 

Cream  of  tartar,    68.10 

Flour   31.90 

Adulterated  with  flour.  s 

FLAX  SEED. 

Ground  flax  seed,  from  ,  Vine  and  Moliton.    Producers,   . 

Fixed  oil   28.8 

Starch  indicated  to  the  extent  of  19  per  cent.    Not  pure. 

Ground  flax  seed,  from   .  Producers,   . 

Fixed  oil   29.60 

Starch  indicated  to  the  extent  of  17  per  cent.    Not  pure. 

FRUIT  BUTTER. 

Apple  butter,  from   ,  Springfield,  O.    Producers,   .  Springfield,  O. 

Total  solids,    50.80 

Acid  as  malic   107 

Ash   110 

Starch  paste,  marked  reaction.    Salicylic  acid,  marked  quantity.  Thin  apple 
butter,  highly  charged  with  salicylic  acid. 

Peach  butter,  from  ,  McComb,  O.    Producer,   ,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Consists  of  peaches,  sugar  and  spices,  preserved  with  salicylic  acid. 
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Apple  butter,  from  ,  Cleveland,  O.    Producers,  ,  Huntsburg. 

Water   41.2 

Reducing  sugar,   44.3 

Sucrose   None. 

Ash,   0.87 

Sample  pure  apple  and  commercial  glucose,  with  considerable  salicylic  acid. 

Grated  pineapple,  from   ,  Zanesville,  O.    Producers,  ,  Baltimore,  0. 

Oxide  of  tin,   ,   0.12 

Grains  per  pound   0.84  grs. 

Equivalent  to  chloride  of  tin   1.06 

Minimum  doses,   16.00 

Maximum  doses,    2.00 

Can  badly  corroded. 


GINGER. 


Ginger,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Columbus,  0. 

Ash   4.93 

Rice  hulls  

Rice  flour,   

Cayenne  pepper,   

Ginger,   


Ginger,  from   ■,  Walnut.    Producers,   ,  Walnut. 

Moisture,    11.0 

Ash   4.5 

Extractive,    3.0 

Ginger,  from  ,  Central  avenue. 

Water   10.0 

Chloroform  extract   12.0 

Ash,   4.0 

Not  pure. 

Ground  ginger,  from   ,  Central  avenue. 

Water   8.0 

Chloroform  extract,    11.0 

Ash   6.0 

Not  pure. 


JELLY. 

Grape  jelly,  from  ,  Ironton,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Total  solids,    65.39 

Acids  as  malic,   0.53 

Ash   0.64 


Starch  paste,  very  high  amount:  salicylic  acid,  marked  quantity:  color,  magenta. 
A  compound  grape  jelly,  containing  no  grape  juice  and  highly  charged  with 
salicylic  acid. 

Blackberry  jelly,  from  ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Total  solids   62.74 

Acids  as  malic   1.20 

Ash,    0.52 

Starch  paste,  marked  quantity,  salicylic  acid,  none:  contains  no  blackberries. 
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Red  currant  jelly,  from  ,  North  Baltimore,  O.  Producers,  ,  Toledo,  O. 

Solids,    74.00 

Ash,    0.35 

Consists  of  starch  paste,  sugar  of  glucose,  colored  with  acid  magnesia,  preserved 
with  salicylic  acid.    Not  a  fruit  product. 

Raspberry  flavor  jelly,  from   Cincinnati,  O.    Producers,  ,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Water   26.00 

Grape  sugar  ,. .  23.80 

Cane  sugar   32.06 

Nitrogenous  matter   5.06 

Ash,   0.20 

Flavor  and  artificial  ethers, 

Currant  jelly,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Total  solids,    64.36 

Acids  as  malic   1.07 

Ash   0.61 

Starch  paste,  marked  quantity;  salicylic  acid,  none.    Flavor  of  apples  very 
strong.    Contains  no  currants. 

Currant  jelly,  from   ,  Celina.    Producer,   ,  Chicago,  111. 

Water   31.90 

Ash,    0.46 

Reducing  sugar,   48.50 

Sucrose,    None. 

Made  of  apple  and  glucose,  and  contains  no  currants.    Colored  with  aniline  red. 

Strawberry  jelly,  from  Elder. 

Water,    23.0 

Grape  sugar   22.6 

Cane  sugar   20.5 

Ash   0.2 

Coloring  and  flavoring.    Compounded  jelly. 

Plum  jelly,  from   ,  West  Sixth  St. 

Water,    15.60 

Grape  sugar,    23.10 

Cane  sugar   27.00 

Ash,    0.19 

Coloring  and  flavoring.    Compounded  jelly. 

LARD. 

Lard,  from  .  Central  avenue.    Producers,  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rise  of  temperature  by  sulphuric  acid,  15  degrees  C,  producing  a  cherry  red 
compound,  containing  excessive  stearine.    Not  leaf  lard. 

Lard,  from  ,  fronton,  O. 

Ash,    None. 

Melting  point   38.0 

Cotton  seed  oil,  marked  quantity. 

MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Maple  syrup,  from   ,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Cane  sugar   None. 

Reducing  sugar,   37.13 
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Dextrine   23.14 

Water,    39.73 

Ash,   

Salicylic  acid,    None. 

Commercial  glucose,  thinned  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Maple  syrup,  from   ,  W.  Liberty.    Producers,   ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Water   25.0 

Grape  sugar   33.3 

Cane  sugar,    ■'-^■^ 

Ash   0-3 

Not  pure. 

Pineapple  drips,  from   ,  Springfield,  O.    Producers,   ,  Springfield,  O. 

Total  solids   ^'^•45 

Ash,    0.01 

Salicylic  acid,  marked  quantity.    Flavor,  ethyl  butyrate.    Cane  syrup  arti- 
ficially flavored  and  highly  charged  with  salicylic  acid. 

Maple  syrup,  from  ,  Columbus,  O.    Producer,  ,  New  York  city. 

Cane  sugar,    62.35 

Reducing  sugar   3.84 

Water,    30.12 

Ash,    0.18 

Commercial  glucose,    None. 

Ash  too  low  for  genuine  maple  syrup. 

MILK. 

Milk,  from   ,  Cleveland,  0.    Wholesaler,   ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Tctel  colids   11-48 

Fat   2.62 

Ash   0-63 

Watered  milk. 

Milk,  from  —  ,  Aurora.    Wholesaler,  ,  Aurora. 

Solids   8-14 

Ash   0-47 

Fat,    2.32 

Specific  gravity,    1.0204 

Contains  added  water. 

Milk,  from   ,  Bethlehem,  Stark  county.  i 

Solids,    10-62 

Ash,    0.68 

Fat,    2.78 

Contains  at  least  15  per  cent,  added  water. 

Milk,  from  ,  Broadway.    Wholesaler,   ,  Cumminsville. 

Water,    89.40 

Fat,    0.80 

Albuminoids  ard  salt,   9-20 

Watered  and  skimmed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lemon  sour,  from   ,  State  Fair  gi-ounds.    Producer,   ,  Columbus,  O. 

Solid  extract,    9-51 

Reducing  sugar   3.67 


;  iG  ;■  :; 

Cane  sugar,    5.31 

Citric  acid,    0.13 

Asli   0.12 

Antiseptics,    None. 

Contains  no  fruit  juice. 

Lemon  phospliate,  from  ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers.  ,  Columbus,  O. 

Tartaric  acid   16.50 

Sugar,   83.05 

Asli,    0.06 

Flavor,  lemon  oil;  phosphates,  none.    Cost  price,  about  nine  cents  per  pound. 
Makes  an  unwholesome  beverage. 

Raspberry,  from  ,  Bucyrus,  O.    Producers,  ,  Cleveland,  O. 

An  artificial  mixture  consisting  of  alcohol,  ethers  and  coloring  matter. 
Solids   1.84 

Orange  juice,  from   ,  Springfield,  O.    Producers,   ,  Springfield,  0. 

Alcohol   None. 

Solid  extract,    18.30 

Reducing  sugar,      4.20 

Cane  sugar,    12.97 

Citric  acid,    0.45 

Ash,    0.30 

Contains  no  orange  juice. 

Lemonade,  from   ,  Cincinnati.  .  ' 

Total  solids,    6.06 

Water,    93.94 

Solids,  consisting  of  sugar  and  tartaric  acid,    0.75 

Not  lemonade. 

Pineapple,  from   ,  Bucyrus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cleveland,  O. 

An  artificial  mixture,  consisting  of  alcohol,  ethers  and  coloring  matter. 
Solids   0.4 

MIXED  SPICES. 

Whole  mixed  spices,  from  ,  Delaware,  O.    Producer,  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Millet  seed,    25.41 

Long  pepper,   6.62 

Laurel  leaves   0.81 

Red  pepper,   2.26 

Cassia   10.55 

Coriander   18.11 

Cloves   7.12 

Allspice   7.83 

Black  pepper,    6.78 

Caraway  :   2.62 

White  mustard   4.72 

Mace   0.77 

Ginger  root,    3.26 

Mixed  seeds,    2.76 

Adulterated  with  one-quarter,  by  weight,  of  millet  seed. 
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Whole  mixed  spices,  from  ,  Sandusky,  O.    Producer,  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Millet  seed   27.00 

Cloves   32.00 

Pepper   27.00 

Lam-el  leaves   14.00 

Adulterated  with  27  per  cent,  of  millet  seed. 


Whole  mixed  pickle  spices,  from   ,  Walnut  street.  Cincinnati,  0.  Pro- 
ducers,  ,  Walnut  street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Whole  spices,  containing  about  50  per  cent,  millet  seed. 


MOLASSES. 


N.  O.  molasses,  from   ,  Columbus,  0.    Producer,   ,  Columbus,  O. 

Cane  sugar   7.90 

Reducing  sugar,    35.72 

Dextrine  and  C   32.30 

Water   23.72 

Ash,    0.50 

About  one-fourth  N.  O.  molasses  and  three-fourths  commercial  glucose. 

Molasses,  from   .  Toledo,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Water,    20.0 

Ash   5.0 

Reducing  sugar   11.7 

Sucrose,   55.3 

Trace  of  metallic  oxide. 

New  Orleans  molasses,  from   ,  St.  Clair  avenue,  Columbus,  0.  Jobber, 

 •,  Columbus,  O. 

Reducing  sugar   34.48 

Cane  sugar   8.55 

Dextrine,  gum,  etc.,    31.67 

Water   24.65 

Ash   0.65 

Syrup  is  a  mixture  of  N.  O.  molasses  and  commercial  glucose; 'about  70  per 
cent,  glucose. 

New   Orleans  molasses,   from   ,   Lower   Salem,   0.    Producers.   , 

Marietta,  O. 

Cane  sugar   17.26 

Reducing  sugar   29.41 

Dextrine  and  C,    28.41 

Water,    23.20 

Ash   1.72 

Highly  adulterated  with  commercial  glucose. 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard,  from   ,  Woodsfield.  O.    Producers,   ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ash,    3.92 

Fat   6.75 

Mustard   20.00 

Flour  and  turmeric,    80.00  ' 
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Ground  mustard,  from   ,  Delaware,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Ash,    2.10 

Fat,    4.10 

Mustard,    11.39 

Flour  and  turmeric   88.61 

Ground  mustard,  from  ,  Marietta,  O. 

Moisture   10.00 

Extractives,    7.50 

Ash   3.50 

Starch  and  coloring  pi-esent.    Mustard  deprived  of  fixed  oil  and  adulterated 
with  starch  and  coloring. 

Mustard,  from   ■,  Columbus,  0.    Producers,   ,  Columbus,  O. 

Ash,    4.80 

Fat,    8.10 

Mustard,    22.50 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric   77.50 

Ground  mustard,  from  Youngstown,  O.    Producers,  ,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Starch   17.40 

Fixed  oil,    18.87 

Volatile,   0.26 

Ash   5.74 

Composed  of  20  per  cent,  wheat  flour  and  80  per  cent,  ground  mustard,  from 
which  half  the  oil  has  been  removed. 

Ground  mustard,  from   ,  Lowell,  O. 

Moisture   10..50 

Extractives   22.00 

Ash,    5.50 

Mustard  deprived  of  fixed  oil. 

« 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Olive  oil,  from  ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,  ,  Columbus.  O. 

Specific  gravity,    0.924 

Rise  of  temperature  with  sulphuric  acid,  82  degrees  C.  Color  test  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  cotton  seed  oil.  Reduction  of  silver  nitrate,  very  strong.  Cotton 
seed  oil,  100  per  cent. 

Olive  oil,  from  ,  N.  Baltimore,  O.    Producer,  ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Specific  gravity  at  15  degrees  C,    .9243 

Rise  of  temperature  sulphuric  acid,  61  degrees  C.  Iodine  absorption,  116  per 
cent.    Not  an  olive  oil;  probably  a  mixture  of  cotton  seed  and  poppy  seed  oil. 

Olive  oil,  from   ,  Cleveland.    Producer,   ,  Bordeaux. 

Specific  gravity   0.926 

Rise  of  temperature  by  sulphuric,  84.5  degrees  C.  Iodine  absorbed,  127.5  per 
cent.    Sample  consists  of  cotton  seed  oil. 

Olive  oil,  from   ,  N.  Baltimore,  0.    Producer,   ,  Nice  Huile  D'Olive 

Virse. 

Specific  gravity  at  15  degrees  C   .0233 

Rise  of  temperature,  sulphuric  acid,  74  degrees.  Iodine  absorption,  106  per  cent. 
Cotton  seed  oil. 
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PEAS. 

Canned  peas,  from   ,  Youngstown,  O.    Producers,   ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

One  can  contains: 

Tin  oxide,    0.11  grs. 

Lead  oxide   0.07  grs. 

Copper  oxide   0.19  grs. 

Equivalent  to  12.5  milligi'ams  tin  per  kilo.;  10.0  milligrams  lead  per  kilo.;  25.0 
milligrams  copper  per  kilo. 

Canned  peas,  from  ,  Youngstown,  0.    Producer,  ,  Bordeaux,  France. 

One  can  contains: 

Copper  oxide   0.46  grs. 

Lead  oxide,    0.10  grs. 

Tin  oxide   0.48  grs. 

Equivalent  to  60  milligrams  copper  per  kilo.;  15  milligrams  lead  per  kilo.;  61 
milligrams  tin  per  kilo. 

PEPPER. 

Pepper,  from   ,  Marietta,  O.    Producer,   . 

Ash,    5.38 

Buckwheat  flour  

Cocoanut  shells,   

Turmeric  

Cayenne  pepper,   

Little  pepper. 

Black  ground  pepper,  from  ,  Delaware,  O.  Producer,  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Ash,    1.90 


Rice  flour,  

Rice  hulls  

Crackers  

Cayenne  pepper,   

Roasted  cocoanut  shells. 
Little  pepper. 


Ground  pepper,  from   ,  Dayton.    Producers,   ,  New  York. 

Water,    5.38 

Ash,    4.90 

Volatile  oil,    0.47 

Piperine  and  resin   4.47 

Starch,    30.60 

Contains  50  per  cent,  buckwheat  and  rice  hulls. 

Pepper,  from   ,  Martin's  Ferry,  0.    Producers,   ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ash,    4.19 


Cocoanut  shells. 

Sawdust  

Rice  flour,   

Wheat  product, 
Cayenne  pepper. 
Little  pepper. 


Ground  pepper,  from   ,  Youngstown.    Producers,   -, — ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Water,    4.44 

Ash,    10.22 

Volatile  oil   0.53 

Piperine  and  resin   2.65 


Contains  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  buckwheat  hulls,  sawdust  and  sand. 
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Ground  pepper,  from  ,  Youngstown. 

Moisture   8.2ff 

Volatile  oil   0.64 

Piperine  and  resin   6.73 

Starch   28.75 

Ash,    4.58 

Contains  buckwheat  hulls  and  ground  shells  with  pepper. 

PINE  APPLE  EXTRACT. 

Extract  of  pine  apple,  from   ,  Fremont,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Solid  extract   0.07 

Ash   0.01  / 

Flavor,  artificial  ethers.    Contains  no  fruit. 

PRESERVES. 

Cherry  preserves,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Total  solids   75.30 

Acids  as  malic   0.80 

Ash   0.60 

Starch  paste,    None. 

Salicylic  acid,  marked  quantity. 

Blackberry  preserves,  from  ,  Linn  street. 

Water   14.00 

Grape  sugar,    28.60 

Cane  sugar,    22.50 

Ash,    0.30 

Solid  seeds,   8.50 

Coloring.  Compounded. 

Blackberries,  preserved,  from   .  345  Freeman,  Cincinnati. 

Water   24.20 

Grape  sugar,    27.00 

Cane  sugar,    24.00 

Ash   0.22 

Solids,  seeds   7.00 

Coloring  and  flavoring.    Compounded  jelly. 

Raspberry  preserves,  from   ,  Delaware,  O.    Producers,   ,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Total  solids   69.00 

Free  acid  as  malic,    0.54 

Ash,    0.20 

Commercial  glucose   None. 

Starch  paste,    None. 

Salicylic  acid,  marked  quantity.    Raspberry  preserves  highly  charged  with 

.   salicylic  acid, 

EXTRACT  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

Extract  of  strawberry,  from   ,  Fremont,  O.    Producers,   ,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Solid  extract   0.024 

Ash  ;   0.002 

Fruit  juice   None. 

Alcohol,  marked  quantity.    Flavor  artificial.  Color,  magenta. 
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SUGAR. 

Sugar,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,  ,  Columbus.  O. 

Reducing  sugar   0-60 

Rice  flour   S-^O 

Ash   0-02 

Hence: 

Rice  flour   5-30 

Sugar,    94.70 

TEA. 

La  Moht  tea,  from   ,  Cincinnati.     Producers,   ,  Cincinnati. 

Moisture   6.00 

Ash   6.50 

Extractive   30.00 

Insoluble  ash   4.00 

Theine   *^-95 

Not  pure. 

VANILLA  EXTRACT. 

Vanilla  extract,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  New  York  city. 

Vanillin   None. 

Coumarin.  marked  quantity.    Extract  of  tonka  beans. 

Vanilla  extract,  from   ,  Delaware,  O.    Producer,   ,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Coumarin,  minute  quantity. 

Vanillin   None. 

Weak  extract  of  tonka  beans. 

Vanilla  extract,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Columbus,  0. 

Vanillin   None. 

Coumarin,  marked  quantity.    Extract  of  tonka  beans. 

Vanilla  extract,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,  ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Vanillin   None. 

Coumarin,  marked  quantity.    Extract  of  tonka  beans. 

VINEGAR. 

Cider  vinegar,  from   — ,  Columbus.  0.    Producers,   .  Columbus.  0. 

Solid  extract   O-''^ 

Ash   0-20 

Acetic  acid   3.30 

Cider  vinegar  diluted  with  water,  or  with  water  and  distilled  vinegar. 

Pure  cider  vinegar,  from  ,  Ravenna,  O.    Producers,   ,  Toledo,  0. 

Solid  extract   2.60 

Ash   ^-^^ 

Calcium  sulphate   ^-^^ 

Potash  • 

Reducing  sugar   1-14 

Soluble  phosphates   None. 

Not  pure  cider  vinegar. 
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Cider  vinegar,  from   -,  Ravenna.    Producers,  ,  Toledo. 

Total  solids,    2.49 

Ash,    0.45 

Acetic  acid,    4.23 

Sample  contains  no  cider  vinegar. 

Pure  cider  vinegar,  from   ,  Canal  Dover.    Producers,   ,  Louisville, 

Ky. 

Solids,    0.41 

Ash,    0.07 

Acetic  acid   3.67 

Sample  contains  no  cider. 

Cider  vinegar,  from   ,  Columbus,  O.    Producers,   ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Solid  extract   1.18 

Ash   0.25 

Acetic  acid   3.48 

Sodium  chloride   0.16 

Distilled  vinegar,  mixed  with  N.  O.  molasses,  most  probably,  and  salt. 

Pure  cider  vinegar,   from   ,   New   Carlisle,   0.    Producers,   ,  St. 

Lo'-iis,  Mo. 

Solid  extract,    0.42 

Ash   0.11 

Acetic,    3.12 

Distilled  vinegar  colored  with  caramel.    Not  cider  vinegar. 

Pure  cider  vinegar,  from   ,  Ravenna.    Producers,   ,  Toledo. 

Solids   2.40 

Ash,    0.41 

Acetic  acid   3.87 

Glucose   1.57  . 

Sample  contains  no  cider  vinegar. 

"Pure  cider  vinegar,"  from   ,  Kent.  « 

Solids   0.49 

Ash,    0.15 

Acetic  acid   3.55 

Colored  with  caramel;  contains  no  eider. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  is  quoted, 
as  it  is  an  able  explanation  of  the  law  regarding  adulterated  food 
and  the  proper  labeling  of  goods : 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  1,  1895. 
Hon.  Levi  Wells,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner: 

Dear  Sir — This  department  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  27th 
ult.,  enclosing  letter  of  the  Hon.  Frank  H.  Robinson,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
asking  whether  the  sample  labels  therein  contained  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Pure  Food  Law,  approved  the  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

The  law  above  referred  to  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  public  by  pre- 
venting the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  and  should  be  enforced  in  such  a 
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manner  by  your  department  as  to  secure  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  great 
mass  of  food  consumers.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
arbitrary  enforcement  of  the  law  might  seriously  embarrass  many  business 
men,  and  make  the  law  very  obnoxious  to  the  people. 

The  one  central  and  primary  idea  of  this  law  is,  that  no  person  shall  manu- 
facture, sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  Commonwealth,  any  adulterated  article  of 
food.  All  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  but  the  ways  and  means  of  en- 
forcing this  proposition;  hence,  every  person  who  manufactures,  sells  or  offers 
for  sale,  any  adulterated  article  of  food,  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  manufacturers,  merchants, 
dealers  or  other  persons  who  manufacture,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  pure,  whole- 
some and  unadulterated  articles  of  food. 

As  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  you  could  not  say  in  advance  that  any 
particular  kind  or  brand  of  goods  is  pure  and  unadulterated.  The  question  of 
adulteration  can  be  determined  only  as  the  facts  in  each  case  arise.  An  exami- 
nation at  any  given  time  might  show  a  prepared  article  of  food  to  be  pure  and 
•svfholesome,  while  at  a  later  period,  the  same  brand  of  goods  might  be  adulter- 
ated within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Section  3  of  this  act  defines  what  an 
adulterated  article  of  food  is,  and  it  is  the  only  rule  to  which  you  can  point 
anxious  inquirers  who  want  to  know  whether  they  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  proviso  to  this  section  makes  an  exception  of  mixtures  and 
compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food. 
Under  ihis  exemption,  no  ordinary  article  or  ingredient  of  an  article  of  food, 
manufactured  or  sold  as  a  mixture  or  compound,  comes  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  Of  course,  this  exception  is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  the  mix- 
ture or  compound  is  pure,  wholesome  and  not  injurious  to  health.  The  act 
provides,  however,  that  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  this  exemp- 
tion must  be  "distinctly"  labeled  as  a  mixture  or  compound.  The  word  "dis- 
tinctly," as  here  used,  must  be  intended  to  mean  that  every  package  should 
be  marked  in  such  a  conspicuous  way  as  to  give  notice  to  the  purchaser  that  it 
is  a  mixture  or  compound.  Either  the  word  "mixture"  or  "compound"  should 
appear  prominently  on  the  label.  In  other  words,  the  intention  of  the  label  is 
to  show  the  true  character  of  the  article  sold,  and  not  to  conceal  it  by  ingenious 
phraseology. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  phraseology  of  labels  Nos.  1  and  2, 
submitted  for  your  inspection,  is  intended  more  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  arti- 
cle being  a  compound  than  to  give  notice  of  it;  hence  the  labels  are  insufficient 
imder  the  law.  I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
you  should,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the  vested  property  rights  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  have  in  stock  articles  of  food  already  prepared  and  la- 
beled, if  they  are  pure  and  wholesome,  even  if  not  marked  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law. 

I  return  herewith  the  sample  labels  submitted. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

JNO.  P.  ELKIN, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Without  entering  upon  an  extended  dissertation  on  the  rehitive 
merits  or  demerits  of  oh'omai-garine  as  compared  with  poor  butter, 
I  simply  desire,  as  an  o'ficer  sworn  to  enforce  tlie  Uiw.  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  dealers  and  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  having  in 
their  possession  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  any  counterfeit  or  imi- 


lation  for  butler  other  than  that  produced  fi'om  unadulterated  milk,  or 
cream  from  the  same,  that  they  are  violators  of  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  as  such,  upon  conviction,  are  liable  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  such  violations,  and  that  it  is  my  duty,  through  the  as- 
sistants, agents,  exj)erts,  etc.,  connected  with  this  Department,  to  col- 
lect evidence  against  such  violators  of  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  bring  prosecutions  through  the  courts,  that  such  penal- 
lies  as  tht  law  provides  may  be  imposed  on  all  offenders. 

1  desire  to  caution  all  well  disposed  citizens  against  being  induced 
by  avarice,  or  the  solicitations  of  parties  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  counterfeit  butter,  to  engage  in  an  unlawful  traffic.  And 
I  A\ish  especially  to  warn  creamery  owners  who  are  supposed  to 
manufacture  only  pure  and  wholesome  butter.  Honesty  is  clearly 
the  best  policy,  aside  from  moral  considerations,  for  detection,  prose- 
cution, conviction  and  punishment  are  almost  sure  to  follow  any 
violations  of  the  law. 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  OLEO  QUESTION. 

Extract  from  a  speech  of  L.  S.  Kauffman,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn'a : 

"There  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount  of  legislation  in  relation  to  the 
manufacture  and  traffic  of  oleomargarine.  There  is  a  reason  for  all  things; 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  oleomargarine.  Just  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  mag-nitude  of  the  dairy  interests  in  this  country!  The  com- 
parative amount  of  dairy  interests  as  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries in  this  country:  In  1889,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  this 
country  was  $86,000,000;  the  iron  mines  all  over  these  United  States  produced 
in  iron  manufacture,  the  sum  total  of  about  $120,000,000;  putting  the  product 
of  all  these  three  metals  together,  gold,  silver  and  iron,  in  the  j'ear  1889.  it 
makes  a  sum  total  of  $206,000,000.  Now  contrasting  that  for  a  moment  with 
the  American  cow,  for  that  year,  and  I  have  these  iigures  from  Secretary  Rusk, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  some  time  ago,  and  he  stated  that  the  statistician  of  the 
department  estimated  that  the  products  of  butter  and  cheese  amounted  to 
$245,000,000.  Therefore,  the  product  of  the  American  cow  in  that  year  was 
more,  by  $39,000,000,  than  all  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  iron  mines  of  America. 
Wiith  all  these  facts  at  hand,  don't  you  think  it  is  a  subject  about  which  there 
ought  to  be  legislation?  Look  at  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  it,  not  a  few 
men,  not  a  monopoly,  not  a  little  trust,  but  in  every  State  of  this  American 
Union  are  the  people  interested  in  the  dairy  interests.  Every  man  that  has  a 
single  cow  is  interested  in  the  dairy  interests,  in  the  interests  of  the  butter 
which  he  takes  week  by  week  to  the  country  dealer,  and  buys  in  exchange  for 
it  that  which  he  needs  in  his  family.  It  is  his  product,  his  living,  and  without 
it  he  might  have  difficulty  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
why  should  he  be  so  unjustly  competed  with  by  that  which  is  impure?  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  in  this  country,  a  combination  of  a  few  men  w^ho  con- 
trol that  which  is  an  unjust  competitor  to  the  product  of  butter.  The  Internal 
Revenue  report  shows  that  there  are  less  than  twenty-five  men  interested  in 
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the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  and  seven  of  them  are  located  in  Chicago. 
As  against  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in 
the  production  of  butter,  there  are  seven  men  with  plethoric  pocket  books  who 
are  now,  by  their  methods,  attempting  to  seize  another  great  industry,  and  de- 
stroy it,  as  many  others  through  combination  have  been  destroyed  where  in- 
dividuals were  interested  as  individuals. 

Years  ago,  cattle  raising  of  the  West  was  a  great  industry;  I  have  been  on 
the  western  plains  and  I  have  seen  the  cattle  grazing  over  the  western  plains, 
but  the  times  of  profits  in  cattle  raising  are  gone,  by  reason  of  certain  trusts 
coming  into  existence,  through  a  few  men  in  Chicago,  who  thougQit  they  saw 
money  in  seizing  the  cattle  trade  and,  instead  of  competing  against  each  other, 
so  as  to  bring  up  the  price  of  cattle,  thought  they  would  appoint  a  gentleman 
to  buy  for  them:  and  they  did  so,  and  the  four  or  five  trusts  of  Chicago  ap- 
pointed one  agent,  and  that  agent  met  every  car  load  of  cattle  which  came  into 
Chicago,  and  instead  of  competing  with  each  other,  which  had  the  tendency 
of  keeping  the  prices  up,  by  this  means  they  brought  the  prices  down.  They 
take  the  cattle  to  their  great  slaughter  houses  and  then  put  them  into  the 
refrigerator  cars  and  send  them  east,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  the  people 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  slauglitering  of  cattle  they  have  tallow  left  and  other 
refuse  matter  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  they  put  it  through  certain 
mechanical  processes  and  reduce  it  to  certain  substances,  and  put  something 
in  it  to  give  it  color,  and  make  that  up  as  butter,  and  mark  as  oleomargarine, 
it  is  true:  but  it  goes  to  the  retailers  and  it  is  sold  as  butter.  What  does  it 
cost?  The  report  shows  that  it  costs,  ready  for  shipment,  six  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  is  put  in  the  market  and  sold  at  the  same  prices  that  butter  brings,  to 
people  who  do  not  know  the  difference  in  many  instances.  It  is  therefore 
natural  if  there  should  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  dairymen  that  there  should 
be  legislation  upon  so  great  a  competitor  as  this  is  to  their  interests  in  the 
United  States.    Coming  back  to  Pennsylvania: 

This  is  a  great  dairy  State,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  butter  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  least  100,000,000  pounds.  Think  of  it! 
100,000,000  pounds  per  annum  used.  If  oleomargarine  becomes  king; 
if  oleomargarine  can  get  control  of  thel  markets,  the  prices  of  but- 
ter in  Pennsylvania  will  be  decreased  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  reduction  of  ten  cents  per  pound  on  100,000,000  pounds  means 
$10,000,000.  Is  it  right  that  these  manufacturers  should  be  the  means  of  taking 
that  much  away  from  the  dairy  interests  of  this  country?  Is  it  right  that  these 
seven  men  of  Chicago  shall  seize  the  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  seize  us 
by  the  throat  and  say,  "give  us  $10,000,000."  I  say  no.  I  say  that  the  people  rep- 
resenting the  dairy  interests  of  this  State  should  not  give  up  to  them,  but  fight 
them  to  the  bitter  end,  and  thus  endeavor  to  drive  them  out,  as  it  is  an  unfair 
and  unjust  competition. 

We  have  the  law  on  our  side.  The  first  was  passed  by  the  act 
of  congress  in  1886.  The  act  of  Congress  is  a  permissive  bill;  it 
tries  to  regulate  the  sale  by  permissive  legislation.  The  business  is  injurious, 
and,  therefore,  the  only  way  to  treat  it  at  all  is  to  prohibit  it  completely;  if  it 
is  a  good  business,  let  it  be  on  a  par  with  other  business,  but  if  it  is  not  on  a 
par  with  other  business,  crush  it  out,  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  crushed  out,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  people.  The  law  says  that  no  man  shall  engage  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  oleomargarine  unless  he  pays  a  special  tax.  The  manufacturer  pays 
a  tax  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year;  the  wholesale  dealer  shaJl  first  have  paid 
a  special  tax  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  annum;  the  retailer  pays 
a  tax  of  forty-eight  dollars  per  annum.  The  United  States  government  is  very 
careful  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  license,  if  you  take  it  out  as  manufacturer, 
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a  wholesale  or  retailer,  to  auihorize  you  to  violate  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  manufacturer  sells  it  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  month,  must  make  a  sworn  return  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector in  the  district  dn  which  his  business  is  located;  that  sworn  return  must 
show  all  the  material  that  enters  into  the  product,  how  much  on  hand,  how  he 
shipped  it,  just  what  is  done  with  the  product  received  after  its  manufacture. 

The  law  requires  a  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  his  preparation.  These  are 
supposed  to  he  correct,  and  some  are  and  some  are  not.  The  wholesaler  must 
make  a  statement  of  that  kind.  They  must  show  how  they  have  shipped  their 
goods.  These  returns  are  supposed  to  be  true,  but  returns  are  not  true  because 
they  are  sworn  to.  I  don't  make  the  charge  that  every  man  is  dishonest,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  business  is  under  such  a  ban  that  there  is  a  temptation  to 
violate  the  law,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  violated  in  this  respect  just 
as  much  as  it  is  violated  in  many  other  respects  with  reference  to  other  matters 
in  our  country.  For  instance,  a  wholesaler  will  say,  if  John  Smith  comes  up 
and  puts  in  his  order,  instead  of  John  Smith  he  will  say  John  Jones;  so  that 
while  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector  sees  the  names  and  the  amount  calculated 
for,  yet  it  is  false  and  not  to  bei  relied  upon.  For  instance,  there  was  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  Camden  representing  a  house  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  I  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  making  fraudulent  returns.  There  was  an  investigation 
ordered,  and  found  that  he  had  down  twelve  assignments,  and  the  detective 
found  that  there  were  three  received.  The  wholesaler  had  substituted  a  false 
name,  that  is,  he  put  in  nine  sales,  nine  sold  to  somebody  else.  The  retailer  is 
required  by  the  United  States  law  that  if  he  buys  a  package,  he  must  write 
the  full  name  on  that  package  and  that  he  must  sell  it  out  of  this  package,  it 
being  against  the  law  if  he  dumped  it  on  the  coimter.  He  must  sell  it  out  of  a 
duly  marked  package.  Then  he  must  take  his  package,  and  he 
must  put  it  into  his  own  or  a  wooden  bucket,  and  he  must  mark,  first 
his  name;  second,  his  address  and  the  number  of  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then  oleomargarine,  and  that  must  be  printed  in  black  letters.  It  must 
be  printed  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  easily  be  seen,  and  the  letters  must  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square.  To  write  it  in  lead  pencil  or  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
in  simple  pica  letters,  would  not  conform  to  the  law;  they  must  be  in  plain, 
Roman  letters,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square." 


BUTTER  OR  OLEO— WHICH? 


By  Joliii  T.  ('artei-,  ('liatluuii,  Chester  Cuuiily,  Penn'a. 

"We  have  reached  a  time  when  the  consumer  and  producer  of  butter  must 
make  a  definite  and  conclusive  choice  between  the  butter  of  the  dairy  and  the 
butter  of  the  slaughter  house!  It  is  plain  we  cannot  have  both.  Although  the 
two  products  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  yet  the  conditions 
of  their  manufacture  and  sale  are  so  different,  that  unrestricted  competition 
between  them  is  impossible. 

As  important  industries,  one  or  the  other  must  succumb.  Which  shall  we  en- 
courage? It  lis  no  doubt  a  correct  principle  that  neither  law  nor  public  senti- 
ment should  interfere  with  any  legitimate  or  honest  business.  But  if  an  in- 
dustry can  be  shown  not  to  be  legitimate  or  honest,  then  it  is  our  right  and  our 
duty  to  control  or  suppress  it.  Is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  a  legitimate 
and  honest  business? 

The  production  of  food  products  for  the  people  is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance, and  should  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  care.    The  health  of  the 
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people  is  the  basis  of  its  prosperity  and  its  morality.  If  an  industrj'  produces  a 
food  likely  to  be  unwholesome,  it  is  a  dangerous  industry.  If  it  adulterates 
food,  or  sells  it  in  a  fraudulent  or  deceptive  way,  then  it  is  a  dishonest  business 
that  should  be  suppressed  by  law. 

How  is  it  in  these  respects  with  oleo?  Committees  of  expei'ts  have  time  and 
again  reported  the  probable  unwholesomeness  of  oleo,  as  usually  made.  Inves- 
tigations of  our  legislature,  when  considering  the  passage  of  our  present  pro- 
hibitory law,  showed  it  to  be  dangerous;  and  the  very  title  of  the  bill  indicates 
their  judgment  on  this  point.  Common  sense  would  decide  that  the  free  use  of 
poisonous  acids  used  in  deodorizing  and  preparing  the  filthy  and  offensive  fats 
used  in  oleo  would  make  the  continuous  use  of  that  product  dangerous  to 
health. 

Even  the  pure  and  clean  fats  of  beef  and  pork  are  not  as  digestible  as  the 
fats  of  butter,  pai'ticularly  when  eaten  uncooked,  as  we  usually  eat  butter. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leffmann,  of  our  State  Board;  and  the  doctor  fur- 
ther says  that  the  low  temperature  used  in  melting  these  fats  in  the  factory 
would  not  destroy  the  disease  gems,  or  the  trichinae,  or  similar  organisms,  known 
to  infest  the  animals  from  which  these  fats  are  taken.  A  wide  field  of  danger 
is  open  right  here,  and  it  is  much  safer  to  avoid  it  altogether.  If  it  is  danger- 
ous to  use  the  best  slaughter-house  fats  obtainable,  how  much  more  so  must  it 
be  when  the  low  grades  of  swine  or  oleo  are  used,  which  are  known  to  be  made 
of  very  cheap  fats,  taken  from  the  butchers'  scrap  barrel,  from  the  bodies 
of  diseased  animals  or  from  unsalable  meats?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  oleo 
may  be  made  that  will  be  wholesome.    The  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  adulterants,  or  deceptive  goods,  the 
pressure  to  cheapen  them  brings  about  the  use  of  the  lowest  grades  of  materials 
obtainable.  Wholesomeness  is  lost  sight  of,  honesty  is  lost  sight  of.  and  the 
whole  business  degenerates  into  a  discreditable  and  dangerous  traffic. 

The  traffic  in  oleo  to-day  is  a  dishonest  traffic.  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor 
in  the  Philadelphia  butter  markets  for  years,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  pound 
of  oleo  or  other  imitation  butter  sold  for  what  it  is.  It  is  sold  for  butter,  either 
deceiving  the  buyer,  or  with  intent  to  deceive  the  consumer.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  trade.  The  adulteration 
of  food  products  and  their  fraudulent  and  deceptive  sale  is  a  growing  evil  that 
calls  for  prompt  and  severe  suppression,  not  only  because  it  is  a  menace  to 
health,  but  a  money  loss  to  the  people,  and  a  traffic  that  injures  business  mcrals. 

The  man  that  sells  you  counterfeit  money  is  less  dangerous  than  the  man 
that  deals  in  imitation  butter. 

He  may  rob  you  of  your  money,  but  he  makes  no  menace  upon  your  health. 

But,  leaving  this  phase  of  the  question,  is  it  policy  to  permit  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. How  will  it  affect  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  and. 
indirectly,  all  the  other  industries?  The  unrestricted  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleo  will  sweep  off,  to  a  large  extent,  the  herds  of  cows  that  now  cover  our  hills 
and  valleys,  adding  such  charms  and  interest  to  the  landscapes  in  our  beauti- 
ful grazing  country. 

Dairying,  with  its  attending  branches  of  business,  will  sink  into  a  fourth-rate 
industry,  and  its  followers  drift  into  other  crowded  channels  of  labor. 

As  some  one  very  expressively  said,  "the  living  cow  cannot  compete  with  the 
dead  hog."  With  the  cow  will  go  the  employment  of  thousands  of  laborers, 
who  now  make  an  honest  living  by  the  care  of  the  cow  and  her  products.  No 
industry  that  I  know  of  requires  so  much  manual  labor,  or,  rather,  can  be  so 
little  aided  by  machinery  as  the  products  of  dairy  cows,  from  the  care  of  stock 
to  the  finished  products. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer  or  the  poor  man 
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would  find  it  a  short-sighted  policy  to  drive  out  the  dairy  butter  of  this  country, 
and  replace  it  by  the  cheaper  oleo,  manufactured  by  a  half  dozen  millionaires, 
who  use  machinery  instead  of  men,  with  the  profits  going  to  those  already  too 
rich,  instead  of  to  the  many  who  sorely  need  it.  A  great  cry  is  made  that  oleo 
is  a  blessing  to  the  poor  man,  that  it  cheapens  his  food  and  adds  to  his  savings. 
But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  consumers  do  not  buy  it  so  very  much  cheaper. 
Although  the  cost  of  production  is  very  much  less,  yet  the  profits  demanded  all 
along  the  line  of  its  sale,  are  greater,  and  more  exorbitant. 

When  the  millionaire  oleo  manufacturers  have  driven  out  the  dairy  butter  and 
have  a  clear  field,  they  can  contract  the  output  and  control  prices  just  as  their 
greed  dictates.  The  poorer  consumer  can  look  for  no  over  production  to  occa- 
sionally lower  the  price,  such  as  occur  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  they  need 
expect  no  mercy,  for  there  will  be  no  restraining  competition.  The  poor  man's 
butter  will  have  cost  him  nearly  the  same,  while  he  will  have  crippled  his  own 
opportunities  of  labor,  and  lessened  his  wages  by  pursuing  a  policy  that  will  end 
in  breaking  up  an  industry  that  had  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dairymen  and  dairy  laborers,  who  will  then  be  forced  into  his  own 
ranks  and  vocations. 

I  want  the  members  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  day,  and  the  people  who 
style  themselves  poor,  to  beware  of  the  syren  voice  that  comes  from  the  three 
or  four  millionaire  manufacturers  of  Chicago,  promising  them  wholesome  and 
cheap  food.    I  want  them  to  beware,  for  they  will  find  it  a  snare  and  a  fallacy. 

The  ruin  of  the  dairy  interest  is  limpending;  thousands  of  brother  laborers 
may  be  drawn  out  of  a  legitimate  and  honest  employment  to  crowd  and  hamper 
other  avenues  already  too  full." 

Extra rt  from  essay  on  "The  Future  of  Dairying  in  Pennsylvania," 
by  ex-Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Reeder,  of  BuclvS  county,  Pa. 

"We  have  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  two  kinds  of  legislation.  One  is 
called  prohibitory  legislation,  and  the  other  is  called  permissive  legislation.  Pro- 
hibitory legislation  is  that  which  forbids  the  doing  of  acts  that  are  wrong,  and 
punishes  the  wrong  doer  by  penalties.  Permissive  legislation  allows  or  permits 
the  doing  of  things  which  are  frequently  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  rightfulness, 
by  the  payment  of  money  to  the  government  for  a  license,  granting  the  privi- 
lege of  pursuing,  or  carrying  on  the  business.  This  latter  kind  of  legislation  is 
often  very  deleterious  in  its  effect  upon  the  country,  and  should  be  guarded  and 
watched  with  the  greatest  care.  No  man  needs  a  license  for  pursuing  a  busi- 
ness that  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,  and  produces  nothing  but  good  to  the 
country.  The  farmer  does  not  need  to  have  a  license  for  the  production  of 
those  products  that  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  country,  such  as 
grain,  meats  or  dairy  products.  It  is  only  such  articles  as  whiskey,  tobacco  or 
oleomai-garine  that  need  the  protection  of  a  government  license.  I  must  cer- 
tainly class  oleomargarine  along  with  tobacco  and  whiskey.  They  stand  in  the 
class  of  licensed  articles,  with  this  difference,  and  mark  it,  whiskey  does  not 
have  to  be  sold  as  either  milk  or  water  in  order  to  induce  people  to  drink  it; 
nor  does  tobacco  have  to  be  sold  as  meat  or  bread  to  induce  people  to  eat  it.  In 
both  cases  they  are  sold  by  their  true  names,  and  for  what  they  are.  But  not 
so  with  oleomargarine;  that  must  be  sold  for  butter,  pure  dairy  butter;  fine 
creamery  butter,  before  the  consumer  can  be  deceived  into  purchasing  it." 

The  following-  extract  is  from  a  treatise  on  "Butterine,  and 
Butter  and  its  Diseases,"  by  Braiin  and  Fitts,  mannfaotnrers  of  but- 
terine,  riiicago. 
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"Impure  butter  and  diseased  butter  comprises  all  otlier  grades,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  butter  offered  for  sale  on  the  markets.  The  causes  of  this  impurity  are 
many.  Amongst  the  most  common  are  the  following:  Want  of  cleanliness  and 
system  in  the  dairies  and  creameries;  neglect  in  gathering  and  churning  the 
cream  before  the  germs  of  decomposition  have  been  developed;  cows  feeding: 
upon  obnoxious  weeds  and  drinking  stagnant  and  slimy  water,  or  housed  in 
dirty,  filthy  barns;  also,  the  placing  of  milk  and  cream  in  untidy  kitchens,  vis- 
ited at  will  by  pigs,  chickens,  dogs,  cats,  etc.  Cream  and  milk  set  in  such  places 
is  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  diseases  with  which  the  household  be- 
comes affected." 

I  would  ask  if  such  conditions  as  are  here  described  were  ever 
seen  on  anj"  dairyman's  premises?  The  imputation  is  an  insult  to 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  State,  but  iu  such  shallow  sophistry 
and  niisstatements  are  these  advocates  of  counterfeit  butter  forced 
to  indulge. 


AN  ACT 

For  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  to  prevent  adulteration  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  no  person,  firm  or  corporate  body  shall 
manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance  or  any  compound  of  the  same, 
other  than  that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
any  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure 
unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  of  any  imitation  or  adulterated 
butter  or  cheese,  nor  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his,  her  or  their  pos- 
session with  intent  to  sell  the  same  as  an  article  of  food. 

Sec.  2.  Every  sale  of  such  article  or  substance,  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  made  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  unlawful  and  void,  and  no  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  this  State  to  recover  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  such  article  or 
substance. 

Sec.  3.  (As  amended  by  the  act  of  June  26th,  1895.)  Every  person,  firm,  or 
corporate  body  who  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have 
in  his,  her  or  their  possession,  with  intent  to  sell,  any  substance,  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall,  for 
every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
shall  be  recoverable,  with  costs,  by  any  person  suing  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  debts  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  one-half  of  which 
sum,  when  so  recovered,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  county  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  or  his  agent,  and  by  him  converted  into 
the  State  Treasury,  to  be  kept  as  a  fund,  separate  and  apart,  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  be  drawn  out 
upon  warrants  approved  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Auditor  General. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  three 
hundred,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
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than  thirty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  every  subsequent  offense. 

See.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  constables  of  the  several  cities,  boroughs, 
wards  and  townships  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  make  quarterly  reports,  under 
oath,  to  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  of  all  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  which  may  come  or  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  judges  of  the  said  courts  to  see  that  the  said  returns  are  made  reg- 
ularly and  faithfully. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved—The  21st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1885. 


AN  ACT 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  cider  vinegar,  regulating  the  sale  of  vinegar 
made  wholly  from  apples,  grapes  and  other  fruits,  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  vinegar  from  certain  ingi-edients  injurious  to  health,  and 
providing  penalties  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  fee,  That  no  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  as  cider,  apple  or  orchard  vinegar,  any  vinegar  not  the 
legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice  known  as  apple  cider,  or  vinegar  not 
made  exclusively  of  said  apple  cider,  or  vinegar  into  which  foreign  substances, 
drugs  or  acids  have  been  introduced  as  may  appear  by  proper  test. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale  or  knowingly  offer  for  sale  or 
have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  vinegar  found,  upon  proper  test, 
to  contain  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  ingredient 
injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  3.  All  cider  vinegar  shall  be  without  artificial  coloring  matter,  and  shall 
contain  not  less  than  two  per  centum  by  weight  of  cider  vinegar  solids  upon 
full  evaporation  over  boiling  water,  and  shall  also  contain  an  acidity  of  not  less 
than  four  per  centum.  , 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  making  or  manufacturing  cider  vinegar  for  sale,  shall 
before  shipment,  brand  on  each  head  of  the  cask,  barrel  or  keg  containing  such 
vinegar,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer,  the  date  when  the  same 
was  manufactured,  and  the  words  "Cider  Vinegar;"  and  no  vinegar  shall 
be  branded  "Fruit  Vinegar,"  unless  the  same  be  made  wholly  from  apples, 
grapes  or  other  fruits. 

Section  5.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  hundred  days,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  in  addition,  all  necessary  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  such  vinegar,  and  all  vinegar  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and  spoliation. 

Approved — June  11th,  1891.  ■ 
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AN  ACT 

To  m-ovide  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  providing  for  tlie  enforce- 
ment tliereof. 

Sectio  i  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  ro  person  shill,  within  t  ii?  State,  msnu- 
facture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  sell  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2  The  term  "food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for 
food  or  drink  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

Sec.  3  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act: 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  food:  (1.)  If  any  substance  or  substances  have  bean  mixed 
with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength  or 
purity.  (2.)  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been  sub- 
stituted wholly  or  in  part  for  it.  (3.)  If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent 
or  ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it.  (4.)  If  it  is  an  imi- 
tation of,  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article.  (5.)  If  it  consists  wholly 
or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted  or  rotten  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not— or  in  case  of 
milk,  if  it  is  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal.  (6.)  If  it  lis  colored,  coated,  pol- 
ished or  powdered,  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any 
means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is.  (7.)  If 
it  contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious 
to  health:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  mix- 
tures or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of 
food,  if  each  and  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly  labeled  as 
mixtures  or  compounds,  and  are  not  injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  manufacturing,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  deliver- 
ing to  a  purchaser  any  article  of  food  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
furnish  to  any  person  interested  or  demanding  the  same,  who  shall  apply  to  him 
for  the  purpose  and  shall  tender  him  the  value  of  the  same,  a  sample  sufficient 
for  the  analysis  of  any  such  article  of  food  which  ds  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  refuses  to  comply,  upon  demand,  with  the  requirements  of 
section  four,  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ninety  nor  less 
than  thirty  days,  or  both,  and  any  person  found  guilty  of  manufacturing,  offer- 
ing for  sale  or  selling  any  adulterated  article  of  food  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  herein  provided 
for,  all  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing 
such  adulterated  articles  of  which  said  person  may  have  been  found  guilty  of 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale:  Provided,  that  all  penalties  and 
costs  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  or  his  agent,  and  by  him  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
to  be  kept  as  a  fund,  separate  and  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  to  be  drawn  out  upon  warrant 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Auditor  General. 

Sec.  6.  The  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  shall  have  the  same  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  that  is  given  him  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  which  he  receives 
his  appointment. 

Approved— June  26th.  1895. 
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AN  ACT 

To  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  authorizing  him  to  en- 
force all  laws  against  the  adulterations  or  impurities  in  vinegar,  jellies, 
cider,  evaporated  apples  and  all  apple  products,  and  the  unlawful  labeling  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  against  fraud  and  adultera- 
tion or  impurities  in  vinegar,  jellies,  cider,  evaporated  apples  and  all  apple  pro- 
ducts, and  the  unlawful  labeling  of  the  same  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  inspect 
any  articles  of  vinegar,  jellies,  cider,  evaporated  apples  or  other  apple  pro- 
ducts made  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  article  of  food 
or  drink,  and  to  prosecute,  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted,  any  person  or  persons, 
firm  or  firms,  corporation  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  any  adulterated  article  of  food  or  drink,  or  adulterated  in  violation  of  or  con- 
trary to  any  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be 
passed. 

See.  3.  That  the  said  Food  Commissioner  and  such  assistants,  agents,  ex- 
perts, chemists,  detectives  and  counsel  as  he  shall  duly  authorize  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  have  full  access,  egress,  ingress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories, 
mills,  buildings,  cai-riages,  cars,  vessels  and  barrels,  tanks  and  packagesof  what- 
ever kind,  used  in  the  manufacture  and  transportation  and  sale  of  any  apple 
products,  or  of  any  adulteration  or  imitation  thereof.  They  shall  also  have 
power  and  authority  to  open  any  package,  barrel  or  vessel  containing  apple 
products,  or  any  adulteration  or  imitation  thereof,  which  may  be  manufactured, 
sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  act  now 
enacted,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enacted  in  relation  to  apple  products,  or  the 
adulteration  or  imitation  or  unlawful  labeling  thereof;  and  they  shall  also  have 
power  to  take  from  such  packages,  barrel  or  vessel,  samples  for  an  analysis, 
after  tendering  compensation  for  said  samples  thus  taken. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  penalties  and  costs  shall  be  received  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agi'iculture  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  of  other  acts  now  enacted,  or  here- 
after to  be  enacted,  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  adulteration  or  imitation  of 
any  apple  product,  and  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  said  Board  to  the  payment 
only  of  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner and  his  assistants  and  agents  in  the  investigation,  discovery  and  prose- 
cution cf  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  charges,  accounts  and  expenses  of  the  said  commissioner  and 
all  of  the  assistants,  agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives  and  counsel  employd 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  other  accounts  and  expenses  of  the  said 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  now  paid,  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  commissioner  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  his  work 
and  proceedings,  and  shall  report  in  detail,  the  number  and  names  of  his  as- 
sistants, agents,  experts,  chemists,  detectives  and  counsel  employed  by  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  their  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements, and  be  a  part  of  his  general  report,  not  a  separate  one,  to  the  snid 
State  Board  of  Agi'iculture,  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Approved — July  5,  1895. 


The  following-  deeis^ion  upon  the  question  of  selliug  oleomargarine 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  alleged  "original  packages,"  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  regulating  inter-Btate  commerce,  has 
just  been  delivered  by  Judge  Williams,  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The  text  is  inserted  in  full,  because 
of  its  special  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
«oiier  has  determined  that  all  violations  of  the  law  shall  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  verdict  of  the  loAver 
court,  and  reads  as  follows: 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  SITTING  IN,  AND  FOR, 

THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Common  wealth  ■) 

versus       ^  -^PP'^ — Appeal  from  the  judtimeut  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 

T         T>    1     t      of  the  Peace  of  Philadelphia. 
J.  Otis  Paul.    )  ^ 

WILLIAMS,  J. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  this  case  that  we  should  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  police  power  residing  in  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  States  was 
not  intended  to  abridge  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  any  of  the 
State  governments. 

If  judicial  decisions  can  be  said  to  settle  any  question,  these  questions  are 
clearly  and  properly  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunal  known  to 
our  laws,  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  State  since 
its  first  organization. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Powel,  127  U.  S.,  678,  the  right  of  this  State  to  deal  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomarga- 
rine, and  the  validity  of  the  particular  statute  under  consideration  in  the  case, 
were  distinctly  affirmed.  During  the  last  year  (1894),  a  Massachusetts  statute 
relating  to  the  same  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Plumley  against  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  461,  and  was  sustained  os 
a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  defendant  had  in  that  case,  as  a 
defendant  in  this  case  has,  a  license  from  the  internal  Revenue  Department 
of  the  United  States,  authorizing  him  to  deal  in  oleomargarine.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  this  did  not  authorize  him  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  oleomargaiine  in  violation  of  the  State  laws  lawfully  passed,  forbidding  or 
regulating  such  manufacture  and  sale.  The  dealer  in  articles  which  the 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  places  under  restriction  must  make 
his  peace  with  the  State  in  which  his  business  is  conducted,  as  well  as  with 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  proposition  the  defendant 
denies.  He  has  made  his  peace  with  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
denies  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  or  restrict  his  sales  of  the  commodity 
in  which  lie  deals,  and  asserts  that  he  is  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce 
within  the  intent  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  conferring  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States. 
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In  determining  the  question  thus  raised,  it  is  important  to  Iteep  in  mind  the 
facts  found  by  the  special  verdict,  as  follows:  1st,  The  defendant  is  a  resident 
in,  and  citizen  of  this  State,  with  a  store  or  place  of  business  at  No.  214  Callow- 
hill  street,  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  conducting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  the 
agent  for  the  Chicago  Butterine  Company,  which  is  a  firm  or  corporation  doing 
business  in  Illinois,  and  is  the  licensed  dealer  at  No.  214  Callowhill  street;  2d. 
The  oleomargarine  was  not  made  from  milk  or  cream.    It  was  designed  to  be 
used  in  place  of  butter.    It  was  sent  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  sold 
as  food,  and  the  tub  sold  to  Crawford  which  was  complained  of  in  this  case, 
was  sold  to  him  for  use  as  an  article  of  food.    3d.  The  tub  contained  ten 
pounds  only;  was  put  up,  sealed  and  stamped  at  the  factory,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  was  received  in  the  same  form  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  placed  in  de- 
fendant s  store  and  offered  for  sale  as  an  article  of  food.    4th.  This  was  one  of 
many  transactions  of  a  like  character  made  by  the  defendant  during  the  last 
two  years,  or,  in  other  words,  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  defendant  did  busi- 
ness for  the  non-resident  principals,  the  manufacturers;  they  put  up  the  article 
in  ten  pound  packages  suited  for  the  retail  trade,  and  because  they  do  not  allow 
their  agents  to  open  or  divide  these,  they  treat  their  trade  as  wholesale,  though 
in  fact  they  supply  the  actual  consumer,  and  not  the  retail  dealers.  Looking 
now  at  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  cases  cited,  we  shall  find  every  question 
raised  by  them  has  been  decided  against  the  defendant,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  the  United  States,  except  one.    The  validity  of  our  act  of  Assembly  has  been 
distinctly  affirmed  by  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power.    The  fact  that  an 
internal  revenue  license  affords  the  defendant  no  justification  for  disregarding 
a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  this  State,  is  stated  with  equal  clear- 
ness.   The  proposition  that  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  should  not  strike 
down  the  police  power  of  the  States  in  the  exposition  of  this  inter-State  com- 
merce power  of  the  general  government  was  asserted,  and  abundantly  vindi- 
cated in  Plumly  vs.  Massachusetts,  supra,  decided  within  the  last  year.  Our 
statute  is  directed  especially  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  an  article  of 
food.    The  defendant,  with  wilful  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  letter,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  statute,  keeps  these  tubs  of  the  commodity  manufactured  by 
his  pri Kipals  at  the  store  in  Callowhill  street,  for  sale  as  an  article  of  food.  He 
offers  them  for  sale  for  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  he  sold  to  Crawford  the  ten 
pound  tub  which  is  the  ground  of  complaint  in  this  case,  for  use  as  food.  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  this  sale  was  a  violation  of  our  statute.    The  conviction 
was  eminently  proper,  therefore,  and  should  be  sustained,  unless  the  sale  can 
be  justified  as  one  made  of  an  original  package  within  the  proper  meaning  of 
that  phrase.    The  non-residence  of  the  manufacturer  does  not  play  any  impor- 
tant part  in  this  case,  for  he  comes  into  this  State  to  establish  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods,  pays  the  license  exacted  by  the  revenue  laws,  and  puts  his 
agent  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  his  goods  from  his  store,  not  to  the  trade,  but  to 
consumers.    We  have,  therefore,  a  Pennsylvania  store,  selling  tihe  stock  of 
goods  to  its  customers  for  their  consumption  from  its  own  shelves,  and  unless 
these  goods  are  in  such  original  packages  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  protect,  the  sale  is  clearly  punishable  under  our  statute. 

We  first  encountered  this  question  of  what  shall  constitute  an  original  pack- 
age within  the  meaning  of  our  national  inter-State  commerce  legislation  in 
Commonwealth  vs.  Zelt,  138  Pa.,  615.  A  non-resident  manufacturer  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  put  up  whiskey  and  other  liquors  in  quart  and  pint  bottles, 
adapted  for  use  in  the  retail  trade  to  consumers.  These  he  sent  to  an  agent  in 
charge  of  the  store  ready  for  the  purpose,  in  Washington,  Pa.  The  bottles  were 
corked,  some  sealing  wax  put  over  the  cork,  and  the  brand  of  the  manufacturers 
impressed  thereon.    The  bottles  so  secured  were  then  put  in  pasteboard  boxes 
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or  covers,  and  packed  in  open  boxes  or  barrels  for  shipment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
store.  When  they  were  received  at  the  store,  tihe  bottles  were  arranged  and 
displayed  on  the  shelves  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer  as  original  pack- 
ages of  whiskey.  Neither  the  distiller  who  shipped  the  whiskey,  nor  his  agent 
who  sold  it,  had  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  under  the  liquor  laws  of 
this  State,  but  made  sales  of  whiskey  and  beer  by  the  pint  and  quart  under 
the  pretense  that  each  bottle  was  an  original  package  of  commerce.  The  learn- 
ed judge  before  whom  an  indictment  against  the  seller  of  the  bottles  of  liquor 
was  brought  to  trial,  submitted  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  the  method  of 
putting  up  the  liquors  in  bottles  was  not  adopted  for  a  device  to  evade  the 
liquor  laws  of  this  State.  The  jury  found  the  fact  to  be  that  it  was  a  mere 
device,  and  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Upon  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the 
ruling  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed,  and  in  speaking  on  the  second  assign- 
ment of  error;  we  said  that  whether  whiskey  or  beer  could  be  put  up  in  pint 
bottles  and  sold  by  the  single  bottle  as  an  original  package  under  the  protection 
of  the  inter-State  commerce  laws,  was  a  question  that  would  be  decided  when  it 
was  squarely  raised. 

The  question    was  next    raised    in    Commonwealth    vs.  Schollenberger, 
156   Pa.,   201,   and   its   decision   became   necessary   to  the   disposition  of 
■  that  case.    In  that  case  a  non-resident  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  had 
established  a  store  for  its  sale  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  a  license  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws,  authorizing  such  sale.    His  agent  sold  a  tub  of  the  goods 
to  a  boarding  house  keeper  for  use  in  the  place  of  butter  on  his  table.    The  de- 
fense was  that  the  tub  had  not  been  broken  or  divided  by  the  seller,  and  was, 
therefore,  an  original  package.    Within  the  meaning  of  the  inter-State  com- 
merce cases,  we  held  that  the  conclusion  did  not  follow  from  the  fact  stated,  and 
attempted  to  define  an  original  package  as  such  a  package  as  was  used  in  good 
faith  by  producers  and  shippers  for  convenience  in  handling  and  security  in 
transportation  of  their  wares  in  the  ordinary  course  of  actual  commerce.  But 
v/e  also  said  that  Where  the  size  of  the  package  was  adapted  for  the  retail  trade, 
so  that  breaking  of  bulk  was  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  goods  into  the  com- 
mon mass,  and  fit  them  for  the  retail  trade,  the  traffic  so  conducted  was  not 
inter-State,  but  intra-State  commerce,  or  in  other  words,  the  common,  every- 
day, retail  traffic  of  the  community  in  which  the  store  was  located.    Let  us 
look  at  the  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  rule.    If  a  pint  bottle 
of  whiskey  is  an  "original  package"  under  the  protection  of  Congress,  and  can 
be  sold  as  such,  regardless  of  the  police  legislation  of  the  State,  we  can  not 
punish  the  sale  to  a  minor,  to  a  person  of  known  intemperate  habits,  to  a  lu- 
natic, on  election  days,  or  on  the  Sabbath.    All  power  over  the  traffic  for  police 
purposes  is  gone,  and  why?    Because  the  power  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce intended  to  guard  against  stoppage  along  State  lines  for  examination  or 
the  collection  of  custom  duties,  has  been  extended  by  construction  until  it  is 
made  to  reach  and  protect  a  retail  traffic,  carried  on  within  any  State,  if  the 
things  sold  have  come  into  the  retailer's  store  from  a  non-resident  manufac- 
turer or  shipper.    If  this  be  a  sound  construction,  then  the  power  of  a  State 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  an  injurious  traffic  does  not  depend  on  the  deleterious 
character  of  the  thing  sold,  or  the  manner  in  which  sales  are  made,  or  the  pub- 
lic or  private  injury  inflicted  by  the  sale,  but  on  tihe  manner  in  which  the  thing 
sold  came  into  the  possession  of  the  seller.    If  he  makes  the  article,  or  buys  it 
of  another  citizen  of  the  State,  he  cannot  sell  it  without  punishment.    If  he 
buys  it  of  a  non-resident,  who  sends  to  him  across  the  State  line,  he  may  sell  it 
with  impunity,  and  the  State  is  powerless  to  stay  his  hands  or  to  regulate  his 
sales. 

A  pint  of  whiskey  put  up  in  a  fiask,  if  made  or  bought  in  this  State,  cannot 


be  sold  without  a  license  granted  by  the  court  after  an  examination  into  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  liis  business.  The  same  flask  of  whiskey  put  up 
across  the  border  may  come  as  an  "original  package"  into  any  community, 
and  be  sold  to  any  person  whether  a  minor,  a  drunkard  or  a  lunatic,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  adopt  a 
construction  that  seems  to  us  so  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  and  that  would 
work  such  absurd  and  monstrous  results.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  as  we 
think  is  held  by  the  recent  case  of  Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts,  already  referred 
to,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  police  law  may  affect  the  trade  in  articles  brought 
from  another  state  does  not  amount  to  an  attempt  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce, or  to  an  assumption  of  power  belonging  to  Congress.  Coming  now  to 
the  facts  of  this  case,  we  find  the  alleged  "original  package"  of  commerce  to  be 
a  small  tub  of  oleomargarine,  containing  ten  pounds,  and  in  fact,  sold  to,  a 
consumer  for  use  as  an  article  of  food  upon  his  table.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
fendant treats  his  trade  as  one  carried  on  at  wiholesale,  but  the  facts  of  the 
special  verdict  show  that  this  is  not  because  he  supplies  dealers,  or  sells  in 
large  quantities  for  shipment,  but  because  he  treats  the  little  tubs  and  pack- 
ages he  sells  his  customers  as  original  packages  of  commerce,  and  his  law- 
breaking  traflic  as  inter-State  commerce.  He  does  not  break  bulk  by  taking 
one  pound  out  of  a  package  and  weighing  it  on  his  scales  for  the  supply  of  a 
customer,  but  requires  him  to  take  a  whole  tub;  whether  of  ten  pounds  or  of 
two,  or  of  one,  is  immaterial;  but  it  must  be  a  whole  package,  as  it  was  put  up 
at  the  factory.  If  the  pint  bottle  or  the  pound  package  has  not  been  opened 
and  divided  before  the  sale,  the  contention  is  that  it  has  not  become  a  part  of 
the  common  mass  of  property  entering  into  the  ordinary  business  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  but  is  an  "original"  under  the  protection  of  Congress  as  inter-State 
commerce. 

The  question  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  is  the  same  that  was  encountered 
in  Commonwealth  vs.  Schollenberger,  156  Pa.,  201;  it  is  whether  a  package  in- 
tended and  used  for  the  supply  of  the  retail  trade  is  an  original  package  within 
the  meaning  of  the  inter-State  commerce  cases.  We  Iheld  in  that  case  that  a 
manufacturer  who  puts  up  his  products  in  packages  evidently  adapted  for,  and 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  unlawful  retail  trade  in  another  State, 
and  sends  them  to  his  own  agent  in  that  State  for  sale  to  consumers,  is  not  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  commerce,  but  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  carry  on  a  for- 
bidden business  by  masquerading  in  a  character  to  which  he  has  no  honest 
title.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  legislative  question;  whether  the  trade  in 
oleomargarine  is  injurious  and  should  be  restricted,  is  a  question  that  has  been 
decided  for  us.  It  has  been  declared  injurious.  It  has  been  placed  under 
restrictions.  These  restrictions  have  been  held  up  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  both  by  this  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Our  question  is,  w'hether  this  valid  restriction  can  be  enforced,  or  whether  the 
transparent  trick  of  putting  up  oleomargarine  in  small  packages  in  another 
State,  so  that  it  can  be  sold  at  retail  to  consumers  as  an  article  of  food,  will 
clothe  an  unlawful,  retail  traffic  with  the  coat  of  mail  belonging  to  honest,  legi- 
timate, inter-State  commerce  and  set  the  police  laws  of  the  State  at  defiance. 

In  disposing  of  this  question,  we  hold  as  follows: 

First.  The  character  of  the  package,  whether  original'  or  not,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  when  there  are  facts  to  be  passed  upon  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  should  go  to  the  jury. 

Second.  It  is  a  question  of  law  when  the  facts  are  agreed  upon,  or  presented 
by  a  special  verdict  as  in  this  case,  and  should  be  decided  by  the  court. 

Third.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  package  was  intended  by  him  who  devised 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  uses  it  in  his  own  business. 
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Fourth.  A  package  devised  by  a  non-resident  manufacturer,  or  put  up  by  him 
adapted  for  sale  at  retail  to  individual  consumers,  such,  for  example,  as  a  flask 
of  whiskey  or  a  tub,  or  a  pail  or  roll  of  oleomargarine,  and  actually  sold  by  him 
or  his  agent  to  the  consumer  for  use  as  an  article  of  food  or  drink,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  where  such  sales  take  place,  is  not  an  "original  package" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  relating  to  inter-State  commerce. 

Fifth.  The  punishment  of  such  sales  under  the  police  power  of  the  State  is 
not  an  interference  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  with  the  commerce  between 
States  which  is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  judgment  is  now  entered  on  the  special  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  record  is  remitted  that  sentence  may 
be  imposed  according  to  law. 


